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From the Common School Journal. 
ON LEARNING TO READ. : 
(Concluded.) 


Notwithstanding the immense treasures of 
knowledge accumulated in the past six thoua- 
and years, and the immense difference between 
the learned men of our own, and of ancien? 
times; yet no one denies that children are now 
brought into the world in the same state of ig+ 
norance, as they were before the flood. When 
born, only a single instinct is developed,—that 
of appetite forfood. Weeks pass, before the 


quickest of afl the senses—the sight—taked| telligible existence without it 


note of any object. At about the age of a 
year, the faculty of language dimly appears. 
One after another, other powers bud forth; but 
it seems to be theopinion of the best metaphy- 
sicians, that the highest faculties of the intel- 
lect—those which, in their full development 
and energy, mtake the lawgivers of the race, 
and the founders of mental dynasties—hardly 
dawn before the age of twelve or fourteen 
years. And yet, in many of the reading-books, 
now in use, in the schools, the most pithy say- 
ings of learned men; the aphorisms in which 


moralists have deposited a life of observation. 


and experience; the maxims of philosopher 

imbodying the highest forms of intellectua 
truth; are set down as First Lessons for echil- 
dren;—as though, because a child was born af- 
ter Bacon and Franklin, he could understand 


them ef course. While a child is still en ose- 


, J 

e is presented with some abstraction or gener- 
alization, just discovered, after the profoundest 
study of men and thin e master intel- 
lect. But it matters n dren, how much 
knowledge or wisdo may be in the 
world, on subjects forei themselves, until 
they have acquired s mind sufficient 
to receive and appro The only in- 
terest which a child he attainments of 
the age in which he is born, is, that they may 
be kept from him, until he has been prepared 
to receive them. Erudite and scientific men, 
for their own convenience, have formed sum- 
marie, digests, abstracts, of their knowledge, 
each sentence of which contains a thousand ele- 
ments of truth, that had been mastered in de- 
tail; and, on inspection of these abbreviated 
forms, they are reminded of, not taught, the in- 
dividual truths they contain. Yet these are 
given to children, as though they would call up 
in their minds the same ideas, which they sug- 
gest to their authors. But while children are 
subjected to the law of their Creator, that of 
being born in ignorsnce, their growth is the 
desideratum, which Education should supply, 
and their intellect cannot thrive upon what it 
does not understand ;—nay, more, the intellect 
carries asa burden whatever it does not assimi- 
late as nourishment. Anindispensaiie quality 
of aschool-book, then, is its adjustment to the 
ower of the learner. No matter how far, or 
om little, advanced, from the starting-point of 
ignorance, achild may be, the teacher and the 
book must gotohim. And this is only saying, 
that he cannot proceed upon mieg een from a 
point not yet reached, but must first go through 
the intermediate stages. A child must know 
individual objects of a species, before he can 
understand a name descriptive of the species 
itself. He must know particulars, before he 
can understand the relations of analogy or con- 
trast between them; he must be accustomed io 
ideas of visible and tangible extension, before 
it is of any use to tell him of the height of the 
Alps or the length of the Amazon; he must 


‘| yet it is the 





have definite notions of weight, before he can 
understand the force of gravitating planets; he 
must be acquainted with phenomena, before he 
can be instructed in the laws, which harmo- 
nize their conflicting appearances; and he must 
know something of the relations of men, before 
he is qualified to infer the duties that spring 
from them. 

Nor should the first lessons be simple and 
elementary, in regard to the subject only; but 
the language of the earliest ones should be lit- 
eral, All Tearstive or metaphorical expression 
is based upon the literal, and can have no in- 
After a clear 
apprehension of the literal meaning of words, 
there isa charm in their figurative applica- 
tions; because a comparison is silently made 
between the figurative and the literal meanings, 
and the resemblance perceived, awakens a de- 
lightful emotion. And this pleasure is propor- 
tioned to the distinctness of the related ideas. 
But how can a child understand thoee figures 
of speech, where a part is put for the whole, or 
the whole fora part, when he knows nothing 
either of whole or part:—where sensible ob- 
jects are put for intelligible, or animate things 
for inanimate, when he is wholly ignorant of 


“+ the subjects, likened or contrasted? How can 


there be any such thing as tautology to a child, 
who is unacquainted with what went before; 
or how can he perceive antithesis if both ex- 
tremes are invisible? In writings, beautiful 
from the richness of their suggestion, the tacit 
est pro : : 
weave ideas with which pleasurable emotions 
have become associated. Hence, a child, put 
into reading-lessons which are beyond his abili- 
ty, not only reads with a dormant understan- 
ding, but all the faculties, productive of taste, 
refinement, elegance, beauty, are torpid also. 
The faculties being unemployed, the reading, 
which otherwise would have been a pleasure, 
becomes irksome and @#epulsive. There is an- 
other pernicious consequence, inseparable from 
the practice of depositing inthe memory of 
children, those general and synoptical views, 
which they do not understand. It leads toan 
opposite extreme in instruction; for when chil- 
dren, whose memory only has been cultivated, 
arereally to be taught any subject with 
thoroughness, and for practical] application; it 
then becomes necessary to simplify and de- 
grade it to the level of their feeble apprehen- 
sion. But why cannovt the faculties be streng- 
thened by exercise, so that, in process of time, 
they can master more difficult subjects, as well 
as to degrade subjects to the level of weak fac- 
ulties? 

In communicating the elements of knowl- 
edge to children, there is,at first,but little dan- 
ger of being too minute and particular. Expan- 
sion, explanation, illustration, cireumlocution, 
—all are necessary. But, asthe child advances, 
less diffuseness is requisite, The prolix be- 
comes concise. Different and more comprehen- 
sive words are used, or the same, in an enlarged 
signification. What was pulverized and examin- 
octal atoms, is now collected and handled in 
masses. Care, however, is to be taken at every 
step, in the first place, that what is presented to 
the learner should demand a conscious effort on 
his part, for without such an effort, there will 
be noincrease of strenght; and, inthe next 
om that what is presented should be attaina- 

le by an effort, for without success, discourage- 
ment and despair will ensue. School-books, 
however, are made for classes and not for indi- 
vidual minds, and hence the best books will be 
more precisely adapted to some minds than to 





others. This difference, it is the var of the 


teacher to i, by giving more copious ex- 
planations to the dull and unintelligent, and by 
tasking the oyonr and apprehensive with more 
difficult questions, connected with the text.— 
Every sentence wil! have related ideas of cause 
and effect, of what is antecedent, consequent, 
or collateral, which may be explored to the pre- 
cise extent, indicated by different abilities. 
The old Balearic islanders of the Mediterrane- 
an, famed among the ancients for being the 
best bowmen and slingsmen in the then known 
world, had in this respect a true idea of Educa- 
tion. They placed the food of their children 
upon the branches of trees, at different heights 
from yee oy according to age and profici- 
ency, and when the children had dislodged it, 
by bow or sling, they had their meals, but not 
before. : 

Tested by this criterion, are not many of the 
reading-books in our scheols, too elevated for 
the scholars? It seems generally ta have been 
the object ofthe compilers of these books tu 
cull the most profounds and brilliant passages, 
contained in a language, in which the higheer 
efforts of learning, talent, and genius have been 
embalmed. Had there been a rivalry, like that 
at the ancient Olympic games, where emulous 
nations, instyad of individuala, had entered the 
classic lists, ae competitors for renown, and our 
fame as a Expt had been staked upon our elo- 
quent sch k miscellanies, we should have 
questioned the integrit e umpire, 


as some of them exhibit; 

ments on the most abstruse and i 
jects, tasking the acuteness of practised logi* 
cians, and appreciable only by them ;—brilliant 
passages of parliamentary debates, whose force 
would be irresistible, provided that one were 
familiar with all eontem i 


ut unintelligil 
heathen m 


e ds, are quick and refulgent as 
ning, but giving out to the ignorant, onl 
empty rumbling of words ;—every thinggin 
may be found in their pages, whiéh» Gar 
them, at once, worthy the highe 
of the learned, and wholly unintelligible to 
children. If I may recurto the illustration of 
the Balearic islanders, given,above; the prize of 
the young slingers and archers is invaluable, if 
it can be obtained, but it is placed so high as to 
be wholly invisiblo. Children can advance from 
the proposition, that one and one make two, up 
to the measurement of planetary distances, but 
an immense number of steps must be taken in 
traversing the intermediate spaces. And it is 
oaly by a similar gradation and progressiveness, 
that a child ean advance from understanding 
such nursery-talk, as “lie ball rolls,” the dog 
barks,” “* the horse trots,” until his mind ac- 
quires such compass and velocity of movemen', 
that when he reads the brief declaration of the 
Psalmist, *O, Lord, how manifold are thy 
works; in wisdom hast thou made them all! 
his swift conception will sweep overall known 
parte of the universe in an instant, and return 
glowing with adoration of their Creator, 

Using incomprehensible reading-books draws 
after it the inevitable consequence of bad tead- 
ing. Except the mental part is we!! done, it is 
impossible to read with any rhetorical grace or 
propriety. Could any one, ignorant of the Latin 
and French languages, expect to read a Latin 
or French author with just modulations and ex. 











bookgy their rf i ices Wi 
from their wide compass, int ne- 
instrument;—or, what is far worse’ if 
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pressiveness of voice, at the firsterat the ten 
thousandth trial? And it matters not what 
language we read, provided the mechanical 
process is animated by no vitality of thought. 
Something, doubtless depends upon flexibility 
and pliancy of physical organs; but should they 
be ever so perfect, a fitting styleef delivery is 
born of intelligence and festin oaly, and can 
have no other parentage. Withoutthese, there 
will be no gresepsien of impropriety, though 
epitaphs and epigrams are read in the same 
manner. If the pieces of which the reading- 
books consist, are among the most difficult in 
the English language, is it not absurd to expect, 
that the least instructed portion of the people, 
speaking English—the evey children—should 
be able to display their meaning with grace and 
fulness? ‘To encourage children go strive after 
a supposed natural way of expressing emotions 
and sentiments, they do not feel, encourages 
deception, not sincerity; a discord, not a har- 
mony betwen the movements of the mind and 
tongue. No rules, in regard to reading, can sup- 
ny a defect in understanding what is read. 
thetorical directions, though they should equal 
the variety of musical notation, would not svf- 
fice to indicate the slower or swifter enuncie- 
tion of emphatic or unemphatic words, or those* 
modulations of the human voice, which are said 


to amount to hundreds of thousands in number. 
Inflections and the rate of utterance, are too 
volatile and changeful, to be guided by rules; 


though preceptible, they are indiseribable. All 
good reading of dramatic or poetic works 


springs from emotion, Nathing but the greatest 
histrionic power, can express an emotion with- 
out feclingit. But, once let the subject-matter 


of the reading-lesson be understeod, and, al- 
most universally, Nature will supply the proper 
variations of voice. A child makes no mis- 
takes in talking, for the simple reason, that he 
never undertakes to say what he does not un- 

















derstand. Nature ig the only master of rhetoric 
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Mive feelings; it is sof- 


pus and grateful emotions, and 
it is projeetédyas by the accuracy of an engin- 
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sider how easily the art can be separated from 
it, and elevated toits proper sphere. Nay, a 
moral influence of it, begins to be so generally 
assumed, that great exertions have been made 
for some years, to make, if possible, a musical 

eople of us; that is, to diffuse an elementary 
Eooutelies of the art of singing throughout the 
country. Witness the labors of the Boston Ac- 
ademy of Music, an institution whose greatest 
merit, certainly is, that it has roused the spirit 
of emulation throughout the country, and that 
it has given to the people a conception of the 
difference between the gift of our Creator—the 
voice, and between the use man is to make of 
this talent, by returning it improved and increa- 
sed to the Creator,—the art of singing. 

But, still the moral’influence is more gen- 
erally ascribed to the external circumstances of 
the practice of the art, than to its internal na- 
ture. Music is more generally considered in the 
light of an innocent, unexceptionable recreation, 
than as the powerful agent of happiness, con- 
solation and improvement, the connecting link 
between the bodily and spiritual world, for 
which God gave us this art. 

There are therefore, many, and among them 
men who feel anxious for the improvment of 
the human race, who doubt the importance of 
Music in regard to its moral influence, or are 
not even certain of the latter at all, others get 
impatient of the result of the.experiment; they 
do not perceive a direct tendency to moral im- 
provement, a difect necessity of it, direct con- 
sequence of it, such as they see from dissemina- 
ting the word of God, and they doubt its capab- 
ility for it altogether. 

To these we would say a few words on the 
nature of Music, in order to show them that it 
is one of those gifts, which our allwise, benevo- 
lent God has strewn in our path, as a light, not 
to force us on in our way to eternal salvation, 
but that we may seize and use it, to show us 
the way. God never entirely destroys the free 


ointing out the way to use them, but leaving 
it to man’s own heart to pass by them or to be 
lighted on by them to their Creator. Music is 








eer, to strike the ear of a distant play-fellow. 
Nay, so perfect are undrilled children in this 
matter, that if any one of a group of twenty 
makes a false cadence or emphasis, or utters 
interrogatively what.he meant to affirm,a sim- 















ultaneous sho r 18 an observa of the 
group were edia- 





blunder “ts 
tely put 20 teadin 


“wheY affected an expression of sentiment, they 
would east it so promiscuously over the senten- 
ces as to make good taste shudder. Occasional- 
ly, in some Of the reading-books, there are less- 
ons which the scholars fully understand; and 
[ presume it is within the observation of every 
person, conversant With shcools, that the clas- 
ses learn more from those lessons, than from 
ihe residue of the book. The moment such 
lessons are reached, the dull machinery quick- 
ers into life; the moment they are passed, it 
becomes droning machinery again. Even the 
mechanical part of reading, therefore, is depen- 
dant for all its force, gracefulness, and variety 
upon the mental, : 


ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

Some ten or twenty years ago public opinion, 
so far from allowing to the art of Music a moral 
influence, ascribed to it decidedly a demoraliz- 
ing one, and the life and conduct ofits devotees 
seemed to justify this condemnation, Europe 
sent us generally those of her magicians who 
could not maintain themselves there,either from 
inability or dissipation, and our own population 
were so much absorbed in their otfier pursuits, 
that they left the amateurship in music to the 
wild and young, and to the idlers. 

At the present time, however, it'is so gen- 
erally conceded that dissipation is not neces- 
sarily in the train of Music, that it would be 








superfluous to Combat this prejudice, or to con- 


one of the noblest of these gifts, and in its na- 
tural influence on the human soul God has 
pointed out the way to use it. 

What then is its natural influence? It is 
generally here sought for in connection with the 
words of the song; for tqjyocal music alone any 
influenc is ascribed beyond that of sensual plea- 
sure or displeasure at hearing pleasant or un- 
pleasant sounds. To the character of the 
words we look for the moral or immoral influ- 
ence of the song, and thus are the distinctions 
here made between sacred, romantic, or comic 
songs. But why do we couple these words to 
music? Here we instinctively acknowledge 
the power and influence of the art. 

Music is eminently the art of the heart and 
the feelings, and to open the heart, to rouse the 
feelings, is its first and natural influence. Thus 
its mighty power for good or evil will at once 
be seen; for whatever influence is brought to 
bear upon the heart in connection with music, 
will be doubled by this connection. We find, 
therefore, music every where introduced, where 
the object is to exeite our feelings, our passions. 
At the festive board, at the social dance it 
heightens our enjoyment, in war it fires our 
courage, in the opera it brings the feelings rep- 
resented nearer to our heart, and makes them 
our own, and above all it enlivens our holiest of 
feelings, those of religion. In all these cases 
music exerts the same influence—that of in- 
creasing the feelings and emotions of the soul, 
however different these emotions are from each 
other, But in examining the means which the 
art employs in each case, we find that they are 
difierent from each other, and that the particu- 
lar emotion does not alone depend upon the as- 
sociation of ideas, but that there must be an 
intrinsic power in music to create it. 

This power the art possesses in melody, har- 
mony and rhythm, which are the magic wands 
by which the composer works his wonders 


within us, which he wants to call up. Thus 
the march, the dance, the hunting piece, the 
pastoral, the bacchanalian song, the romantic 
song, all bear their own individual character, 
distinguished from each other by their melody, 
harmony, andrhythm. Wherever this indivi- 
dual character is wanting, the composer has 
mist his aim. 

Thus far we have only found in the art of 
music an influeuce, which may be used as wel! 
for moral as for immoral purpogees. It opens 
the heart; it makes ns milder and Jess rough; 
its tendency is therefore good; but itis as well 
adapted to excite our evil passions as our good 
ones. 

If we take, however, the higher view of mu- 
sic, as an art in itself, not only as the means for 
effect, we must ascribe to it a decidedly mora! 
influence. Asan art it has the beautiful for its 
object—a perfect representation of the beauti- 
ful. As such it is infinite, for perfection is not 
giyen to man, and however high and exalted 
the goal is, which he has proposed to himself, 
on reaching it he will find his views expanded 
to still higher conceptions of the beautiful; he 
will aspire to still higher elevation in the art. 
If music is, therefore, truly received as an art, 
it must have a direct moral influence, for it 
must elevate the soul to lofty conceptions of 
what is pure and beautiful, and thus lead it on- 
ward in the way to perfection. 

Every man can receive it so, for, being di- 
rected to the affections of the heart, and not 
first, as the other arts, to the intellect, it has 
that incommon with our holy religion, that itis 
neither fathomed or exhausted by the highest 
or most mighty intellect, nor is it too high or 
ut of reach for the most simple mind. In fact, 
the same principle which our Saviour has laid 
down as the fundamenta! law of our Christian 
religion, must be also the basis of this art, the 
principle oflove. ‘Thou shalt love God above 
all things, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Let 


usic eceived asagilt from God, and an 
“UIT seltisnness, a8 a 


gift to promote our own, but still more, our 
neighbor’s happiness; and the art will enoble 
and elevate * all our moral affec- 
tions. 

What can be’ ring the art among us 
to that standard? Eigst, separate from it all the 
associations whic d to sin—do not al- 
low decidedly ab sinful words to be 
coupled to sweet condly, watch, that 
associations connected with music, innocent in 
themselves, yet easily abused by excess, by 
over-exciting the passions, by leading the ima- 

ination astray; be not excited to such excess. 

or should we give upaltogether, such music, 
as the dance, the social song, ihe opera, be- 
cause they may be abused to evil influences? 
No, we should separate these influences from it, 
and enjoy the music and the associations which 
it calls up, in their purity. Thirdly, see that 
the music itself is adapted, in its character, to 
the association of ideas, which it is intended 
to represent or express. The means of adap- 
tation are given, as above stated, in melody, 
harmony and rhythm, and by them the true 
composer gives a distinct character to its com- 
position; but how often does the composer miss 
this individual conception of his text! how often 
is music, composed under distinct feelings, and 
for peculiar emotions, put to texts of very dif- 
ferent tendencies! And this must havea bad 
effect on the performer and listener; it must 
blunt the influence of the art with him. For 
not only music in itself becomes dead to him, 
but also the words lose their influence if con- 
nected with an unmeaning succession of sounds, 
however sweet to the ear they might be; nay, 
worse than that, his heart may be led away by 
music which has mere sweetness without char- 
acter, even to voluptuous and sinful fancies. A 
striking example of such misapplication, is giv- 
en in an air from Mozart’s Figaro, adapted to 
the lamentations of the Israelites in Babylon: 
“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat and 
wept.” The air is most beautifully conceived, 
and composed by our greatest opera composer; 












upon our soul; by them he creates that emotion 


it represents, too, a situation which is some- 
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what similar; a lamentation for happy days of 
yore, and a longing for their return; butyin the 
one case, the happiness hed consisted in the free 
love and worship of God; in the other, ir 
worldly love to her husband; and this latter 
longing the opera air is admirably adapted to 
express, and therefore is very ill adapted to the 
sacred song. The examples might be*multi- 
plied, but this one will suffice. 

Fourthly, and this is the most important wa 
of giving it its proper moral influence: Teach 
music from the very beginning as an art, and 
for its own sake, and not merely as manual la- 
bor, and for the sake of its external advantage. 

Do not let the young understand that they 
are to learn music, merely because they can 
make themselves agreeable by it, because they 
can join in the choir, or whatever other exter- 
nal advantages are combined with it; but lead 
them to give up their soul fully to it, lead them 
to find in music a power to move their own 
hearts. Assist and cheerthem on for that pur- 
pose, in the drudgery of learning, and teach 
them that technical proficiency is the necessary 
means of expressing the omedies of the heart, 
which the music has called up in us, and ef 
communicating it to others; but that it never 
isthe end. Make them acquainted with mas- 
terpieces in the art, that they may learn to go 
beyond the mere pleasure to the ear; and teach 
them as much of the laws which govern the art, 
as time and opportunity will permit. In short, 
teach them to consider music as a bosom friend, 
who is at once a model of beauty, purity and 
holiness; who will enter into every spirit with 
which you approach him, who will cheer up 
your desponding hours, and enliven your bright 
ones, who will lament with you your losses, and 
rejoice over your joys, who will even conde- 
scend to play and gambol with you in childlike 
innocence and frolic;*but who still stands be- 
fore you in such dignity and purity that you 
dare not _ with him, that you must eleyate 
your min ven in gaiety, i i 
with him; and finally, who tnfolds ever new 
beauties of character to you, the more intimate- 
ly you get acquainted with him. If they so 
approach the art, them its moral influeuce will 
be manifest, in ennokfing, dignifying and puri- 
fying their own souls; and may music rise 
among us more and more to that height! 


A CLERGY MAN’S FAMILY. 

An excellent clergyman, possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his 
large family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music. They were all observed to 
be exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend 
inquired if there was any secret in his mode of 
education. He replied, ‘When any thing dis- 
turbs their temper, I say to them sing, and if I 
hear them speak against any person, | call them 
to sing to me, and so theywhave sung away all 
causes of discontent, and every disposition to 
scandal.’ Such ause of this accomplishment 
might serve to fit a family for the company of 
angles. Young voices around the domestic 
altar, breathing sacred music, at the hour of 
morning and evening devotion, are a sweet and 
touching accompaniment. 
Mrs. L. Sigourney. 


SINGULAR. 
’ The name “LORD” is found 6962 times in 
the Old Testament. The name of “God” is 
found 2775 times. The name of “JESUS” oc- 
curs 925 times in the New Testament. The 
name ‘CHRIST,’ 555 times. The word— 
“Selah” is met with 74 times in the Bible. The 
word “Eternity” once. The double assevera- 
tion “verily, verily,” is to be seen 25 times in 
John’s Gospel, and no where else. There are 
314 interrogations (*%) in Job. The phrase, 
“and God said,” occure 10 times in the first 
chapter of Genesis. The name “Jesus” and 
“Christ” are neither of them in the 3d Epistle 
of John, The word “Foreordained” is men- 
tioned but once in the whole Bible, 1 peter, 
120. The word “Perseverance” is mentioned 
but once in the Bible—Eph. 6 18. The word 
“Atonement” is mentioned but once in the 








New ‘Testament. The word “Election” but! 
six times in the Scriptures. There is no men-| 
tion made in the Scriptures of “Adam’s'Fall.” 
“Original Sin,” nor “The Covenant of Grace.” 
The words “Eternal Life’? are mentioned but 
once in the Old Testament, Daniel xii2. The 
word “Predestination” is not once mentioned 
in the Bible. The word “Predestinate” is 
mentioned twice, and twice the word “Predes- 
tinated” is mentioned.—[ Boston Palladium. 





Misertes oF InpoLence —None so little en- 
joy life, and are such burdens to themselves, as 
those who have nothing to do; for, 


“A want of occupation is not rest— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 


Such a mind is not of God’s order; and op- 
poses his obvious design in the faculties he has 
given him. Nothiag therefore, is premised in 
the Serptures to the indolent. With regard to 
exertion, what indecision! What reluctance! 
What apprehension! The solthful man says, 
“There isa lion without, and I shall be slain 
in the street.’? “The way of the slothful man is 
a hedge of thorns; but the way of the righteous 
is made plain.” Take him in regard to health. 
What sluggishness of circulation! What depres- 
sion of spirits! What duliness of appetite!— 
What enervation of frame!—Take him with 
regard to temper and enjoyment, Who is pet- 
tish and fearful? Who feels wanton and chil- 
dish cravings? Who is too soft to bear any of 
the hardships of life? Who broods over every 
vexation and inconvenience? Who not only in- 
creases real, but conjectures up imaginary evils, 
and gets no sympathy from any one, in either? 
Who feels time wearisome and irksome? Who 
is devoured with ennui and spleen? Who op- 
press others with their company and their ques- 
tions, and censorious talk ? 

The active only have the true relish of life — 
He who knows what it is to labor, knows what 


it is to enjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it 
uuvelTUS ie 1G Kaew meothing of is. —In 


is exertion that renders life delightful, and 
sleep sweet and undisturbed. That the happi- 
ness of life depends on the regular prosecution 
of some laudible pursuit or lawful calling, 


day. 





which engages, helps, and enlivens all our pow- 
ers, let those bear witness who alter spending 
years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy them- 
selves. Prayer should be always offered up for 
their servants and wives and for themselves too. 
The indolent are a burden to themselves. 
Christian Statemna. 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI. 
The following is a synopsis of the course of 
instruction pursued in our Common Schools, 
and alluded to in our yesterday’s report of the 
proceedings of the Board of Schvol Trustees 


and Visitors. 
GRADE I. 

The Alphabet, thoroughly—-spelling easy 
words of one, two, three, and four letters, = 
gressively-spelling easy words of two syllables- 
spelling and reading easy sentences—spelling 
and reading more difficult leesons.—The teach- 
er giving the necessary ora/ instruction, and 
teaching the pupils to use their eyes as well as 


their ears. 
GRADE II. 

Spelling, correct pronunciation, zeading ac- 
curately, modulation of the voice, accent, em- 
phasis, stops and marks in reading, spelling 
sentences, simple tables in arithmetic, ene 
to count, &c., writing after copies on slates an 
black boards.—T he teacher giving the necessa- 
ry oral instruction, and guarding against error. 

GRADE III. 

Spelling—higher reading—analysis of words 
and learning their meaning—analysis of sen- 
tences—spelling sentences—writing after cop- 
ies on slates, black-boards and books—copying 
words and sentences from books and manu- 
script—oral, mental, and writien arithmetic— 
tables in arithmetic.—The teacher giving the 
necessary oral instruction and insisting upon 
correctness. 








é GRADE IV. 

Spelling-—reading with definitions—stops 
and marke—analysis of words and sentences, 
the nature and power of letters, modification 
and influence of words upon one another—wri- 
ting efter copivs on slates, black-boards and 
booksecopying from books or manuscripts— 
higheserith metic—geography and history of the 
United States with maps—the definitiou of 
grammatical terme—simple parsing—classifica- 
tion of words, and their constructive influence 
on one another—modern geography and history, 
with maps and globee—chronology.—The tea- 
cher giving the necessary oral instruction. 

GRADE V. 

Analysis and definition of words more ex- 

tended—rhetorical reading—penmanship as a))- 

lied to forms of business, such as copying from 

ooks or manuscripts—-letter writing, notes, 
bille, receipts, &c.,.—higher arithmetic with all 
its kindred branches, as applied to business— 
English giammar, parsing, correction of false 
yan writing with grammatical accuracy— 
rhetoric and composition—modern and ancient 
geography, and history with maps and globes 
—algebra, geometry, trigenometry, mensura- 
tion, surveying, chemistry, botany, natural his- 
tory, geoligy, natural philoso phy’ and rural 
economy—to these may be added, as circum- 
stances may suggest, the study of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and all the higher 
branches of mathematics. The teacher giving 
the necessary oral instruction. 

The three last grades should also read at cer- 
tain intervals in the Bible, of which the author- 
ised version without comments, is used. Ali 
of which is respectfully submitted. 


THE WORLD'S END. 

During the last two or three centuries up- 
wards of thirteen fixed stars have Steappesred. 
One of them, situated in the Nothern Hemis- 
atten setoae a peculiar brilliancy, and was 





ao hrighk+«-+- mabed eyeat mid 
tseemed fe, appearing at first 
of a dazzling white, then of a reddish yellow, 
and lastly of an ashy pale color. La Place sups 
poses that it was burned up, agit has never been 
seen since. The conflagration was visible a- 
bout sixteen months. How dreadful! A whole 
system on fire, the great central luminary and 
its planets, with their plains, mountains, forests, 
villages, cities, and inhabitants, all in flames, 
consumed, and gone forever. Here we have a 
reeumptive proof of the truth, and a solemn 
illustration of a singular passage in a very old 
book—“ The Heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, the elements shall melt with a fer- 
vent heat, the world also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up.”? What has 
been will be again. Our sun, and moon, and 
stars, and earth, wili be destroyed by fire. Jt 
is inscribed in the Heavens, retold in the 
Scriptures, and felt inthe earth. Such is the 
text, the comment may be found in Peter's 2nd 
Epietle, 3d chapter, and I1th and 12th verses, 
Good’s Book of Nature, 





THE DEEP, DEEP SEA. 


According to a paragraph in the N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Capt. James Ross, R. N. 
found bottom, 3d of March last, in lat. 33 21 
South, long. 94 East, at the depth of 2677 fath- 
ped» A over 5000 fathoms of line on the 
reel,and the weight employed was 540 lbs. Cap- 
tain Roge says—“*Nothing could be more satie- 
factory than this sounding, and it is the more so 
ivom showing that ve have the means of get- 
ting soundings however —- the sea may be, 
and I trust our next trial will be in deeper wat- 
er. I have ordered the line to be completed a- 
gain to 5000 fathoms; but it would be useless 
to attempt it any more on this side of the Cape.” 
The mean velocity of weight in descending 
2677 fathoms, was at the rate of three miles 
and one fifth per hour. The first 50 fathoms 
descended at the rate of 7. 1 miles per hour, and 
the last 100 at 2.4. On previous occasion Capt. 
Ross found bottom at the depth of about 3700 
fathome, or about four miles.  [Balt. Amer. 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The ECLECTIC SERIES—are sold by Booksellers and Traders generally 


throughout the Country. 


cPNEW TESTIMONIALS.» 


Detroit, April 27, 1840. 
To THE PUBLISHERS OF THE EcLecTic Series 
o£ Scuoot Books. 
Gentlemen, 

Though I am generally averse to 
recommending new School Books, from a con- 
viction, that the great variety already before 
the public, is a serious evil, tending to prevent 
that uniformity in the adoption of Scholastic 
works, 80 essential to economy and classifica- 
tion, if not to improvement; yet having exam- 
ined the “ Eclectic Series of School Books,” I 
feel constrained to bear testimony to their su- 
perior merits; believing as I do, that Education 
would be promoted by their general use. 


The individual Books composing the Series, || 


are not only excellent; but together constitute 
a system not lo be surpassed. 

The authors have severally evinced an inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature and tendencies 
of abe peeney mind, both in the subjects and 
style of their lessons, which are so easy, lively 


and familiar, as to instruct while they arrest 
and sceure tie wee tee rar —— ~4 
The selection as ref the Lessons 
is also so natural, ag’to correspond with the a- 
Riiiry of the learner, to overcome new difficul- 
ties as he advances. 


And the whole Series are admirably adapted 
to promote the moral, as well as intellectual in- || 


struction of the pupil: 
from sectarianism. 
Respectfully Yours, 
JOHN FARMER, 
Chairman of the Board of School Inspectors 
of the City of Detroit. 
Detroit, April 24, 1840. 

I have examined the “Eclectic Series of 
School Books” with peculiar satisfaction, and 
I think that the selection and arrangement 
made by the several authors, gives them a de- 
cided preference over most of the School Books 
now in use. I shall introduce them into my 
School as soon as practicable, and 1 cheerfully 
recommend them to the public. 

LORENZO WOOD, 
Principat of Public Schoel. 


I have examined the “ Eclectic Series of 
School Books” published by Messrs. ‘Truman 
& Smith, of Cincinnati, and concur in the above 
recommendations as to the general excellence 
of the matter and arrangement, and can cheer- 
fully recommend its adoption as well calculated 
to further the interests of Education. 

A. L. PORTER. 
Late one of. the Regents of the University 
of Michigan. 

Detroit, April 27, 1940. ' 

I have. spent some time. in looking Ofer the 
“Eclectic Series” of School Books, and I am 
confident that the cause of Education would be 
greatly advanced by their use throughout the 
country, and it will afford me pleasure tayse my 
influence in bringing it about. The great di- 
versity of Books now in use, is the cause of 
much expense to parente, trouble to the teachers, 
and loss of intellectual character to scholars, all 
of which, to a ter or less extent, would be 
obviated by the use of these Books. They are 


t 


ent ages and capacities of scholars, and contain | 
a greater amount of interesting and useful mat- | 
ter, than I have ever before seen combined inso | 
few pages; and shall as soon as they can be had, | 
introduce them into my school. That you may 
entirely succeed in your attempts to bring them 
into general use, is the wish of your humble 
servant. W. A. BACON, 
Teacher of the Detroit Select School. | 
March 31, 1840. 


Having given the “Eclectic School Series” 
by W. H. M’Guffey, and others, a diligent and 
impartial perusal; I deem ita matter of much 
importance to teachers,as well as to scholars, 
| to have, through the medium of this Series of 
| School Books, a prospect of mitigating the troub- | 
| le hitherto experienced in having so great a va- | 
riety. | 
The perspicuity and arrangement of the Ec- 
lectic School Books, is in my opinion, admirably 
adapted to facilitate the progress of learners, in| 





cation. ererore “avart : 
the earliest opportunity, not only of introducing | 





and yet are entirely free || 


| this section 


them into my own school, but of furthering by 
|all means in my power, their universal use in 
of the country. 
I am, your obedient servant, 
E. J. MEANY, 
Teacher of the “Select School for Young | 
Gentlemen.” 


Detrcit, March 31, 1840. 


Having cursorily examined the Series of “Ec- 
lectic School Books by President M’Guffey and | 
others, 1 am happy in the opportunity of testi-| 
fying my approval! of the plan of adopting them | 
in our schools, for the sake of that uniformity! 
of which every person who has any thing te do 
in connection with our common or other schools 
cannot but lament the want of—and which I 
have myself, suffered endless difficulties from. | 

Should they be generally or uniformly adopt- | 
ed, 1 hesitate not to say, that much benefit: 
would result, not only in regard to the facility! 
of teaching, (for which they seem to be so well | 
rr eg but also in regard to trouble and ex- 
pense. intend to introduce them into my) 
school as soon as practicable. 

M. MITCHELL, 
Principal of Select School Detroit. 


From a cursory perusal ef the “ Eclectic Se-' 
ries’? Iam persuaded that the Books are well 
calculated to promote the design of the compi-, 
lers. Reference seems to be had throughout, | 
to that law of progression, which characterizes} 
the human mind, no less than it is seen to per- | 





vade the world of matter. 

Tam highly pleased with the Young Minstrel; 
the happy influences which the morning and 
evening song of praise is calculated to diffuse 
over the spirits of both teachers and pupils, is 
beginning to be appreciated; and when it is 
considered that cheerfulness and sincerity, in- 
duce that state of mind best calculated for the 
reception of knowledge, and for the active ex- 





ercise of the intellectual powers, every means 
of promoting the same, will be hailed with de- 





ep upering 12nd, progressive course of useful | 








| certainly most admirably adapted to the differ- / light by every instructor who feels interested to 


secure the best good of the immortal gems com- 
mitted tohis care. I shall avail myself of the 
use of the Eclectic School Books in my school, 
as occasion may require. 
M. F. BOUTWELL, 
Teacher of a*School tor Young Ladies’. 
Detroit, April J, 1840. 


Having examined the Series of * Eclectic 
School Books” and knowing them to be the 


| most useful for youthful Education, and design- 


ed to facilitate the duties of the teacher, I there- 
fore, would not only wish them to be used ia 
my school, but in all the schools in the western 
country. 
J. M. DALRYMPLE, 
Teacher of the Detroit Catholic Academy. 
Detroit, April 1, 1840. 


Having recently takgn a brief view of the 
“ Eclectic Series of School Books” I do not hes- 
itate in saying, they are, so far as my perusal 
extends, worthy of the patronage of the Ameri- 
2am. poaple, eapecially as it regards the primary 
Books, which are well adapted for juvenile 
classes. ‘The inconvenience of many publica- 
tions, whose want of suitable progression in 
lessons, bears a se objection, (notwith- 
standing their many péeuliar excellencies in 


|| other respects) is here remedied by a wise and 


skillful arrangement, in such an order as will 
tend to advance the cause of letters, and facili- 


|| tate the task of teachers... For six years asa 
|| teacher, I have experienced the want of a suita- 


ble course of lessons, and which I shall en- 
deavor to remedy, by the introduction of these 
works into my school, and promote their gen- 
eral introduction as far as my influence extends. 
E. H. ROGERS, 
Instructor of Detroit Select School. 
March 31, 1840. 


I have hastily examined the “ Eclectic Se- 
ries of School Books” and highly approve of the 
arrangement, and especially of the progressive 
manner in the Readers, and am inclined to val- 
ue them on account of the Rules placed at the 
heads of Lessons, and numcrous hints given 
for our guide in the succeeding Lesson, whch 
will very materially assist the teacher. 

JOHN WINCHELL, 
Teacher, Dristrict No. 7. 
Detroit, April 1, 1840. 


Cleveland, May 5th, 1840. 


To the publishers of the “ Eclectic Series” 
of School Books. 


Gentiemen,—I do most cheerfully give my 
testimony to the superior merits of the * Eclec- 
tic Série” which 1 have recently examined.— 
The gules givenin the Third and Fourth Read- 
ers, are excellent. The sentiments are good, 
but those drawn from the pure fountain of di- 
vine truth, impart a richness to the whgle, which 
cannot fail to sermote oe up- 
on the youthful mind. The Moral Instructor, 
is indeed a treasure. Being convineed.of their 
utility, I shall introduce them, as far as pract:- 


cable, into my school. 
ley! 4 E. W. ALLEN. 





